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Belladonna of Sadness: 
Lost @ Found 


From the early 1960s to the early 1970s Japanese cinema reached a fever pitch 
of surreal expression and experimentation that will likely never be seen again. It 
was an era that produced shockingly transgressive underground films like Koji 
Wakamatsu’s shattering, doomed-teenagers drama Go, Go, Second Time Virgin 
(1969) and Toshio Matsumoto’s astonishing, Warhol-esque portrait of a young 
transvestite, Funeral Parade of Roses (1969), a film that Stanley Kubrick would 
later claim as influence on his own dystopian classic A Clockwork Orange (19771). 
_ On the studio side, outlaw master Seijun Suzuki was running riot at Nikkatsu 

with his anarchic, assassins-free-for-all Branded To Kill (1967), while over at 
Daiei, Yasuzo Masumura was exploring sex and death in his sculptor-gone-mad 
funhouse Blind Beast (1969). And at the beginning of the Seventies, a decade that 
would eventually see the Japanese film industry go into near-total collapse, yakuza 
master Kinji Fukasaku would undertake his monumental, savage Battles Without 
Honor & Humanity saga (1973 — 1974) for Toei Studios, an epic rivaled only by 
Francis Ford Coppola’s The Godfather (1972) and The Godfather Part II (1974) 
across the Pacific. But even by these standards, director Eiichi Yamamoto’s long- 
hidden 1973 anime masterpiece Belladonna of Sadness stands on its own as a 
singularly beautiful and hypnotic achievement: a mad, swirling, psychedelic light- 
show of medieval tarot-card imagery with horned demons, haunted forests and La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci, equal parts J.R.R. Tolkien fantasy and gorgeous, explicit 
Egon Schiele-influenced eroticism. It's an animated film so sexually violent that 
at a recent screening at an art-house theater in Los Angeles, audience members 
were visibly disturbed at the heroine Jeanne’s on-screen degradation. How did a 
film this strange, alarming and eee get made — and why has it remained 


Jost for so long? 


Its hard to conceive that the animation studio behind the cuddly Pop Art 
android adventures of Astro Boy (1963-1966), the series generally credited with 
popularizing Japanese anime world-wide, and the equally adorable Kimba the 
_ White Lion series (1965 — 1967) was also responsible for Belladonna of Sadness, 
in which Satan himself appears as an impish talking penis. Mushi Production 
studio was founded in 1961 by the legendary Osamu Tezuka (1926 — 1989) along 
with a group of renegade animators and writers. Now widely acknowledged as 
the godfather of both Japanese comic-book manga and of anime features and 
TV series, Tezuka was ee ae a combination of Marvel's Stan Lee and Walt 


Disney. Among many other pioneering achievements, he invented the strangely 
startled, “large eye” facial expression that’s synonymous with manga and anime in 
Japan. Director Eiichi Yamamoto (born 1940) was among the breakaway group of 
artists and writers who gathered around the maverick Tezuka to form Mushi, which 
literally translates as “bug.” In his interview on this Blu-Ray release, Yamamoto 
remembers his astonishment at meeting Tezuka who was barely in his mid-thirties 
but already a household name in Japan for his manga comics like “Jungle Emperor 
Leo” (Kimba the White Lion, 1950 — 1954) and “The Mighty Atom” (Astro Boy, 1952 
— 1968). Yamamoto would wind up working as one of the main directors and writers 
on the TV series adapted from these manga — which, like most of Mushi’s output 
including The Amazing 3 and Princess Knight series, were based on already- 
established Tezuka properties. In modern Hollywood speak, Mushi was creating 
“branded entertainment.” To keep up with the crushing demands of producing so 
much animation on such a tight time-frame and budget, Mushi wound up taking 
drastic shortcuts, animating far fewer frames than was standard at the time, for a 
much more primitive and highly-stylized effect. Yamamoto recalls that animators 
at other studios initially ridiculed the Mushi look — but its effectiveness caught on 
like wildfire and became the standard look of Japanese anime for decades. 


It was most likely Mushi’s astronomical success — Astro Boy and Kimba were 


even syndicated in the U.S., creating a first generation of American anime addicts 
~ that led to a sense of repetition and ennui creeping into the company. Tezuka 
apparently felt it first. By the late 1960s he started to absent himself from day- 
to-day operations at Mushi, and would eventually break away to form his own 
production company. There was certainly a sense that the times where changing 
for animation. The decade that began so with innocently with Tezuka’s, Taiji 
Yabushita’s and Daisaku Shirakawa’s mythological monkey antics in Alakazam 
the Great (1960) and Disney’s spotted puppy extravaganza One Hundred and 
One Dalmatians (1961) had started to wander off the map into weird, psychedelic 
terrain. Although it’s often remembered more for the limited direct involvement 
of The Beatles, George Dunning’s Yellow Submarine (1968) was an astonishing 
artistic achievement. With its Blue Meanies, Snapping-Turtle Turks and the 
Dreadful Flying Glove, with its wonderfully non-sequitur Seas of Time, of Nothing 
and of Holes, Yellow Submarine seemed to shake itself loose from the relative 
tyranny of Disney- and Tezuka-style drawing and storytelling that had dominated 
animation for years. Certainly it made a strong impression on Yamamoto and his 
_ fellow Mushi artists, who enviously watched the film’s runaway success on its initial 
Tokyo run. Years later they would try to top it with their own free-form psychedelic 
journey into a Sea of Flesh, Fire & Damnation with Belladonna. Yellow Submarine 


_ Disney flat, while Ralph Bakshi began work 


animators around the world were thinking along 
dangerous, adult territory. lronically, it would be Mushi 


fi rst truly erotic animated feature film. 


Cleopatra, hoping that Tezuka would direct both. Although 


was just the tip ofa burgeoning counter- 
culture revolution in animation. In 1969, 
Marv Newland’s subversive short Bambi 
Meets Godzilla would literally stomp 


on his X-rated Fritz the Cat (1 972) based on 
R. Crumb’s underground comic. In France, 
animator René Laloux — who had previously 

worked at a mental hospital and created the 
apocalyptic short Les Escargots (1965) about — 
a world overrun by giant snails — started on his 

surreal masterpiece Fantastic Planet (1973), the 
animated film arguably closest to Belladonna of 
Sadness in its stunning design, otherworldly aura, 
and mesmerizing use of psychedelic music. Clearly 


parallel lines, starting to push the medium into more 


— kings of cuddly, big-eyed anime — that would make the 


According to Elichi Yamamoto, it was distributor Nippon 
Herald who proposed the idea to Mushi of doing a pair 
of films based on the Arabian Nights tales and the story of 


Tezuka contributed to the script for the first, A Thousand & 
One Nights (1969), Yamamoto wound up directing the film on 
its own. A very trippy Middle East fantasia filled with irreverent 
sight gags, plenty of nudity, and a fuzz-stoked psychedelic score 
by electronic pioneer Isao Tomita (who would later win a Grammy 
Award for his Snowflakes Are Dancing LP in 1974), A Thousand. 
& One Nights plays something like a Maria Montez film by way 
of Zap Comix. The rubbery, long-limbed design of the characters, 
especially the hero Aldin (Aladdin, strangely spelled) and the druggy 
atmosphere of late 1960s indulgence and experimentation give the 
film its own unique spell, like too much incense in a head shop. The film 
was briefly released in America in grindhouses and drive-ins, dubbed 
and cut down from its original 128 minute run time. Like Belladonna, A- 
Thousand & One Nights has slipped through the cracks of film history and 
deserves rediscovery. 


The second film in what would 

eventually become known as 
the Animerama Trilogy, Cleopatra 
(1970) was co-directed by. 
Yamamoto with Tezuka. Ironically 
given the pedigree of two great 
animators working on it, it’s the only 
artistic dud in the trilogy. According 
to Yamamoto there was a feeling 
inside Mushi that too much had been 
thrown into the pot with A Thousand & 
One Nights. Cleopatra is pretty, but dull, 
and about what you’d expect from a film 
released in America as Cleopatra: Queen of 
Sex. (Weirdly, there was a live-action nudie 
film called The Notorious Cleopatra released 
in 1970 as well. Apparently the Egyptian queen 
was hot that year.) 


Given the relative artistic and critical failure of the 
second film, it’s something of a miracle that the third 
film, Belladonna of Sadness, got made — and that it 
got produced while Mushi itself was disintegrating. As 
Yamamoto details in his later interview, Tezuka became 
increasingly depressed at the growing conservatism 
inside the studio. Ironically, although he had almost no 
direct involvement in Belladonna, it’s the film that best 
represents his vision of animation as an art form. The 
choice of subject matter was, on the surface, a bizarre one: 
a minor French novel from 1862, La Sorciére (Satanism and 
Witchcraft.) The author, Jules Michelet, is best known for 
his monumental 19-volume Histoire de France. He used the 
fictionalized La Sorciére for a barely-disguised feminist critique 
of the oppression of women (and of the peasant class in general) 
during the witchcraft hysteria of the Middle Ages in Europe. As 
adapted into a screenplay by Yamamoto and his co-writer Yoshiyuki 
Fukuda, Michelet’s proto-feminism would morph into the graphic 
and haunting sexual violence at the heart of Belladonna, a film that 
is both exploitation cinema, and a subversion of the exploitation of 
women. Those often opposing ideas give the movie its queasy, uneasy 
power to disturb and arouse. More than one viewer has commented 


= 


that Belladonna is visually stunning — and incredibly difficult to watch because of 
its depiction of the repeated rape of its heroine, Jeanne, by the lord of the manor, 
by his courtiers, and by Satan himself. In that sense, it shares similarities with the 
work of grindhouse auteur Russ Meyer, whose Faster, Pussycat! Kill! Kill! (1965) 
and Mudhoney (1965) are wildly satirical erotic films filled with generous helpings 
of T&A — and incredibly powerful, iconic heroines and anti-heroines who often turn 
the tables on their vicious and stupid male partners. More than almost any other 
animated film of its era, Belladonna remains difficult to categorize -- is it art-house, 
X-rated exploitation, or both? -- in large part because of its hypnotic formal beauty, 
which falls somewhere between the hellish visions of 19th century illustrator 
Gustave Doré and the gorgeously fluid eroticism of 1960s Italian comics artist 
Guido Crepax, known for scandalous works like Venus in Furs, Justine and O. 


Kuni Fukai, the lead artist for Belladonna, was on the surface as strange a choice 
as Michelet’s satanic novel for the film. Born in 1935, Fukai had worked on 
several manga comics as illustrator but was, by his own admission, a loner who 
loved animals and hated humans. In retrospect he was a brilliant choice for the 
savage, misanthropic vision of the story which depicts the villagers as grotesque, 
bulbous caricatures out of a George Grosz sketch, and the reptilian overlord and 
his court as, well, worse than the Devil. Jeanne herself is the most memorable 
and haunting creation in the film, a long-limbed Sixties beauty with a lot more 
Jean Shrimpton and Francoise Hardy in her than the Middle Ages. Satan is by 
far the strangest character in the unholy landscape that is Belladonna. Voiced 
by legendary male actor Tatsuya Nakadai (Sword of Doom, Ran), he appears 
for much of the film as a horny talking phallus who is as captivated by Jeanne’s 
beauty as the rest of us. There’s an argument to be made, in fact, that Jeanne is 
simply too beautiful for this world: it's her curse and her armor. Fukai's illustrations 
for the film are overwhelmingly painterly: in the new 4K restoration, which looks 
sharper than the original 35mm release, you can pick out individual brushstrokes. 
Arguably the most revolutionary creative decision made on Belladonna was the 
choice by Yamamoto to present much of Fukai’s paintings as still images which 
the camera holds on, or slowly pans across like an unraveling scroll or the Bayeux 
Tapestry. As an animated film it has more in common with Chris Marker’s La Jeteé 
(1962), famously comprised of stunning B&W still photographs. By comparison, 
Walt Disney Studio’s medieval cartoon romp Robin Hood (1973), released the 
same year as Belladonna, hadn't evolved visually since Snow White & the Seven 
Dwarfs released nearly thirty-five years earlier. 


The third key member of the Belladonna team, composer Masahiko Satoh (born 
1941) was an equally odd choice. He cut his teeth as a teenager playing jazz in noisy 
Tokyo nightclubs in the late 1950s, and later studied at Berklee College of Music in 
Boston in the mid-1960s, soaking up a heady dose of hippie counter-culture along 
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with experimental music theory. His early records in the late 1960s, particularly the 
mind-blowing jazz/experimental Amalgamation, credited to Masahiko Satoh & the 
Soundbreakers, belong to the same burgeoning underground music scene that 
gave birth to wigged-out bands like Speed, Glue & Shinki and Flower Travellin’ 
Band. Satoh’s astonishing score for Belladonna is as truly bonkers as the rest of 
the film, a mash-up of haunting, sentimental Japan-pop ballads, esoteric atonal 
jazz, and fuzz-guitar freak-outs on par with the craziest work of Erkin Koray. 
Satoh’s then-wife, actress and singer Chinatsu Nakayama (who provided the voice 
of Cleopatra in the second film of the Animerama Trilogy), narrated Belladonna 
and wrote the wonderfully bleak lyrics to the theme song. Released only on vinyl 
in Italy in 1975 on the Cinevox label, Satoh’s Belladonna score has become one 
of the rarest soundtracks of the era commanding thousands of dollars, and has 
inspired a devoted cult following among later experimental and alt- ack musicians 
like John Zorn and Sonic Youth. 


With all of this splendid weirdness — Michelet's Secult / feminist novel, Fukai’s 

ravishingly beautiful, X-rated illustrations, and Satoh’s brain-shredding score 
-— what could possibly go wrong? Everything, according to director Yamamoto. 
Mushi’s founder, Tezuka, had jumped ship while the film was in production, and his 
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departure dealt a huge psychological blow to the remaining artists. Belladonna was 
released in theaters just as Mushi itself was on the verge of implosion. The studio 
declared bankruptcy in 1973, and although it was re-organized in 1977 under the 
same name (and continues to this day), it was a different company. Implicitly there 
must have been a sense that supporting Belladonna was throwing good money 
after bad since the parent company was rapidly going under. The film itself didn’t 
help. It was simply too hardcore for most animation audiences in the early 1970s, 
and came years before X-rated hentai anime developed a rabid cult following with 
releases like Urotsukidoji (Legend of the Overfiend, 1987), Bible Black (2001) and 
others, whose deranged, multi-tentacled sexcapades make Belladonna look tame 
by comparison. It was, tellingly, too strange even for grindhouse distributors in 
America to take a crack at. There was sex, yes — but one of the rape scenes 
climaxed with Jeanne being ripped apart in a bloody geyser. And what about the 
animation? The film barely moved, instead dissolving from one stunning but static 
Fukai watercolor or oil painting to the next. A clever art-house distributor in the 
U.S. might have had success with it as a midnight movie, the way that equally 
far-out films like Alejandro Jodorowsky’s E/ Topo (1970) and The Holy Mountain 
(1973), and Laloux’s own Fantastic Planet caught on with underground audiences 
over here. But Belladonna never got that chance. After playing a handful of 


the production company behind recent feminist vampire hit, A Girl Walks 


international film festivals and “\ of °F So" 
a brief, disappointing Tokyo — Sh 
theatrical release, it essentially 
disappeared. Worse, according to 
director Yamamoto, there was an § ‘\ 
unsuccessful attempt at re-cutting “\  ~ 
the film to appeal to a female audience ~~ 
in Japan by excising some of the most 
graphic sex scenes. This censored 
version was unsuccessfully released in \, 
Japan in 1979, with the addition of a brief © 
new ending shot of Eugéne Delacroix’s 1830 ‘\) 
painting, “Liberty Leading the People.” The 8 
minutes of footage chopped out of the original 
35mm negative was lost or thrown out, leaving 
Yamamoto’s finest work as a filmmaker crippled. 


The rediscovery and restoration of this long-lost 

masterpiece started with a chance discussion in 
Hollywood in 2014, with Hadrian Belove, founder of The — 
Cinefamily non-profit film theater. When | asked Belove 

which film he’d restore if he could pick any, he immediately 
answered Belladonna. “It’s based on a pro-feminist historical 
text about tying the connection between oppression of church 
and state, about the most repressed people going through 
oppression to a place of power,” says Belove. “At the beginning 

of the film she has nothing. By the end she says ‘I want everything.’ 
She starts accessing her own inner sexual self, a self who heals, and 
induces orgies, and encourages a rebellion.” — : 


“It ig ultimately a story about sexuality,” add Daniel Noah of SpectreVision, 


Home Alone at Night, and which is co-presenting the release of Belladonna 

with Cinelicious Pics and The Cinefamily. “And in particular a woman's 
sexuality. She is unwittingly pulled along this track of events that are mostly 
driven by people desiring her. And she has no choice in the matter, but she starts 
using that to try and achieve something that she believes is for the greater good. | 
To me, her story is extremely heroic. | don’t know how it could be more heroic. She 
turns her victimhood into an asset at every turn.” : 


“It’s terribly beautiful,” comments co-founder of SpectreVision and actor, Elijah 


Wood. “It is this piece of 
art—a literal moving piece 
of art. It's also incredibly dark 
and disturbing, and it’s not for 
everybody. It’s kind of very unsettled 
and very confronting—|! think that was 
something that struck us. | even find the 
darkness of it to be really beautiful. But 
it also has this feminism to it; the strength 
of the female protagonist that we really 
responded to, as well. | think it’s a feminist 
film.” Wood, in addition to his work in film, has 
become a popular DJ and avid record collector, 
“It has this incredible score. Paired with those 
images, it’s just electrifying. The score helps propel 
_ the story forward—especially for those that aren’t 
traditionally animated. It is almost like a musical.” 


“Intense, imaginative and incredibly well crafted by 

Osamu Tezuka’s Mushi Production, this is a once in a 

lifetime descent into madness, a trip only possible in early 

70s Japan,” concludes composer John Zorn. “This is a film 

Jack Smith and Harry Smith would have loved—a unique, 

personal and experimental work of Art done on a (comparatively) 

HUGE budget and with state of the Art resources. The results 

are astonishing, inspiring, liberating. Every element is in complete 

balance from the violent, erotic screenplay (based on Jules Michelét’s 

1862 history of Witchcraft, La Sorciére — with a nod to La passion 

de Jeanne d’Arc) to the deliriously beautiful Klimt-Schiele-Beardsley- 

influenced watercolors and animated imagery, to Masahiko Satoh’s funk- 

pop-free jazz-psychedelic score, to Tatsuya Nakadai’s haunting voice-over 

as Satan himself .... Kanashimi no Belladonna stands as one of the great 
masterpieces of Japanese animation.” 


Dennis Bartok is a filmmaker and screenwriter, and currently Executive Vice 
President of Acquisitions & Distribution for Cinelicious Pics. He was formerly head 
of programming for the American Cinematheque in Hollywood. He’s author of the 
upcoming book A Thousand Cuts: the Bizarre Underground World of Collectors and 
Dealers Who Saved the Movies (University Press of Mississippi). 
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